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SENATOR OWEN OBJECTS 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir, — I read with great interest the contribution to your December issue 
by Dr. David Jayne Hill, entitled " The Crisis in Constitutionalism." I 
read it in full in the Senate yesterday (December 22, 1913), in order that 
it might appear in the Congressional Record and thereby attain an en- 
larged circulation. I inclose it as printed in the Record. You will notice 
that at the conclusion of my reading of the article I asked that it might 
be printed as a public document, to which objection was made by Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma. I am having about 10,000 reprints of this article made 
from the Record to send to some of my constituents in Connecticut. 

Frank B. Bbandegee. 



SPEAKING GENERALLY 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 10, 1913. 

Sir, — Please do not accept my inclosed subscription to The North 
American Review as an approval of your editorial criticism of President 
Wilson and his administration. From my point of view, your criticisms 
are not well taken. The President is only a part of our governmental 
machinery, and he has no legislative power exeept of a negative kind, 
namely, the option of vetoing any bill passed by the Congress. The right 
to veto must be regarded as a latent rather than an active force. It is 
becoming less frequently exercised, with a tendency toward obsoleteness, 
in all governments where it appertains to the executive. Therefore, it 
would seem that the Executive in a Constitutional Government who ab- 
stains from the use of the veto pursues the wiser course, for the very 
essence of Constitutional Government is the harmonious co-operation of 
the co-ordinate powers. From this standpoint President Wilson in signing 
the bill exempting laborers and farmers from prosecution under certain 
conditions was quite within his rights. Furthermore, the bill had been 
twice passed almost unanimously by the Congress, and unless self-govern- 
ment is a failure the President who under those circumstances would have 
vetoed the bill could only be considered as mulishly stubborn. 

President Wilson's policy meets my hearty approval because it is based 
on ethical principles and not on the expediency of greed. Those persons 
who invested in Mexico did so on the theory that they were obtaining valu- 
able concessions at a small cost that opened up a chance for huge profits. 
They took the chance. In other words, the transaction was a gamble and 
not legitimate business. It is no more the office of the United States 
Government to protect gamblers in Mexican concessions than gamblers 
in the ordinary pool-room. The internal disorders and anarchy in Mexico 
do not concern us only as our international relations are affected thereby. 

As to segregation, that is not a wrong to the negro, while congregation is 
a wrong to the white man and woman who are affected by a sense of 
humiliation — all the more real because wantonly imposed by their govern- 
ment. Has not segregation in the army been a help to the negro? How 
otherwise should we have ever known of the courage and the bravery of 
the black regiments? In like manner may not civil segregation afford our 
negro citizens more and better opportunities to develop their co-operation 
for that kind of work? 

Lastly, according to your writings, President Wilson has repudiated the 
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principles of civil service. No President, I contend, has respected so 
much as Mr. Wilson the civil-service law in letter and spirit. Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft both outraged civil-service principles when they put 
fourth-class postmasters without examination in the civil service. And 
yet the officers of the United States Civil Service League hastened to com- 
mend the outrage! According to my understanding the purpose of civil 
service is to make the tenure of office secure to an appointee whose fitness 
has been ascertained previously by a written examination. But the advo- 
cates of civil service go too far in applying this theory to all offices. All 
governmental offices are clearly divisible into two classes: offices of papers 
and offices of persons. In the first class the work is purely clerical; in 
the second class the work is executive and administrative. Appointees for 
the first class of offices can best be selected by written examination. Ap- 
pointees for the second class can best be selected by the personal investiga- 
tion of departmental heads. President Wilson has simply recognized a 
condition that exists, and therefore your criticism is without a founda- 
tion to rest upon. Thomas P. Ivy. 

[If Mr. Ivy will examine President Wilson's essays upon government 
or note his initiatory acts in connection with legislation, he will discover 
that his own conception of the functions of a Chief Magistrate bears little 
resemblance to that of the President. — Editor.] 



SEGREGATION AND SOCIOLOGY 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sin, — In the December number of The North American Review Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard very ably argues against the segregation of the 
white and black races in the Federal offices at Washington. 

I concur in what Mr. Villard says in condemnation of lynching (except 
his error that "innocent" negroes are murdered), though I cannot see 
what that has to do with separating white and negro clerks. 

And I agree with another inconsequential opinion of Mr. Villard's, that 
our diplomatic representatives in San Domingo and Hayti, as well as in 
Liberia, ought to be negroes. But I differ from Mr. Villard radically in 
his main contention. All through his well-written article there is an as- 
sumption that the ground for segregation is merely a matter of " color." 
He writes exactly as if the segregation in the Washington offices was a 
rule that brunettes should not work in the same room with blondes. 

Surely as a scholar Mr. Villard must know that segregation is primarily 
a question of ethnology. He says segregation " spells caste " ; certainly it 
does. Caste is a detestable thing when it draws an impassable line be- 
tween people whose amalgamation is not a sin against nature; but it is a 
beneficent thing when it erects a barrier against the admixture of the 
highest and lowest races. 

The ultimate logic of the social equality of the Caucasian and African 
races is miscegenation, which would be a sin against eugenics and civiliza- 
tion. 

Would mulattoes be capable of preserving our present civilization and 
advancing it along the lines of its manifest progress? 

The repugnance of the white race to any approach to social equality is 
a divinely implanted intuition (or, if you prefer, an evolutionary instinct) 



